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GRAMOPHONE

In its more restricted sense, it is
the study of the forms and syntax
of a language, the art of speaking
and writing correctly. But the
rules of grammar are not unalter-
ably fixed and final; they merely
represent the practice followed in
speaking and writing by educated
persons at a certain time. Much of
what is now bad grammar (e.g. I
don't know nothing) was once cor-
rect. The best authors of the most
flourishing period of a literature
did not write according to rules;
rather, their writings furnished the
material on which the rules of the
grammarians were based.

Grammar early interested the
learned in both east and west.
The founders of the science in the
west were the Greeks. The soph-
ists and Plato first directed at-
tention to the formation and deri-
vation of words, Aristotle discussed
the parts of speech, and the
Stoics invented names for cases.
Alexandrian grammarians and
critics drew up the rules of Greek
grammar from the Homeric poems
and other masterpieces of Greek
literature, and their rules still find
a place in modern school books.

In the 1st century B.C. Dionysius
Thrax brought out the first com-
plete Greek grammar, and Apol-
lonitLB Dyscolus (2nd century A.D.)
first definitely separated forms
from syntax. The Komans made
no appreciable contributions to the
science, their chief merit being that
they translated the Greek termi-
nology and introduced it into
Europe. The two most famous
Roman grammarians were Aelius
Donatus (4th century A.D.) and
Priscian (6th century). In the
Middle Ages, and even in the
Renaissance period, little progress
was made; but the discovery of
Sanskrit in the 18th century led to
a precise formulation of grammar.
See Language; Phonetics.

Grammar School. Type of
school for secondary education.
Grammar schools were first estab-
lished in medieval times, when a
knowledge of Latin and its gram-
mar was the foundation of educa-
tion. The curriculum of these
early schools comprised little be-
sides Latin and Greek grammar,
texts, and translations, and mathe-
matics. Some were founded by
monastic orders; many were en-
dowed by merchants or merchant
companies; some were organized
as chantry and choristers* schools,
Henry VEH, when dispossessing
the monasteries, necessarily dis-
endowed many of the schools
associated with them. During the
reign of Edward VI and of Eliza-

beth some restitution was made by
the establishment of many new
grammar schools. Some of these
remain as famous day schools;
others have developed boarding
establishments. Many of the older
grammar schools are now public
schools, i.e. are represented at the
headmasters' conference.

Slowly the concept of education
broadened, and the curriculum
of the grammar school was ex-
tended to include modern lan-
guages and history; but Latin,
Greek, and mathematics remained
the basis of the classroom work,
though the larger grammar schools
developed as well as their classics
side a modern side in which pupils
gave more attention to natural
science, geography, modern lan-
guages, literature, and crafts, and
sometimes omit the study of Latin.

The secondary schools set up
under the Education Act, 1902,
by local education authorities pro-
vided a curriculum basically of the
grammar school type, i.e. it is.
fundamentally a preparation for
university study. The Education
Act, 1944, retained the grammar
schools, giving an academic form of
education of the traditional type as
one of the three types of second-
ary school to which every child
was to go at the age of 11. See Mod-
ern School; Technical Education.

Gramme, Z&HOBE TBO&OPBOCLE
(1826-1901). Belgian electrician,
born April 4, 1826. In 1869 he
perfected and introduced the
method of ring-winding or arma-
ture which led to the first practical
dynamo. Although discovered by
Pacinotti in 1860, this became
known as the Gramme winding or
Gramme-ring. Gramme died near
Paris, Jan, 20, 1901.

Grammichele. Town of Sicily,
in the prov. of Catania. It stands
on an eminence, 1,560 ft. above sea
level, 55 m. by rly. (33 m. direct)
S.W. of Catania. Clay, stone, and
marble quarries are worked, and a
trade is carried on in grain, cotton,
oil, wine, fruit, and cattle. It was
foundedin 1693toreplace Occhiala,
which had been wrecked by an
earthquake. Near by is a cave altar
toDemeter. Pop. (1951) 13,949.

Grammont (Flem. Geerards-
bergen). Town of Belgium, in the
prov. of E. Flanders. Situated on
the Dendre, 23 m. S.S.E. of Ghent,
it has a Gothic 15th-century town
hall with four corner turrets and
a fountain in the form of a small
boy. In the church of S. Barthe*-
lemy are two paintings by de
Crayer. The rly. line from Alost
to Mons passes through Gram-
mont. Pop, (est.) 11,500.

Gramont, PHILIBEBT DE (1621-
1707). French courtier, subject of
the Memoires written by Anthony
Hamilton (q.v.). Of noble descent,
Gramont was educated for the
Church, but, turning to the army,
served with distinction under
Conde and Turenne in Flanders
and Spain. Banished from the
French court on account of an
intrigue with one of the mistresses
of Louis XIV, he came to London
1662, and mixed freely in the
court of Charles II. There he
married Elizabeth Hamilton, sister
of Anthony. His exile ended in
1664, but he revisited England on
diplomatic and court missions.
He died in Paris, Jan. 10, 1707.
The Memoires de la Vie du
Comte de Gramont, published in
1713 as having been dictated by
the subject himself, were actually
written by his brother-in-law, and
give not only a vivacious picture
of Gramont, but also an intimate
account of the more scandalous
aspects of the court of Charles II.
They were edited by Scott, 1811 ;
C. Goodwin, 2 vols., 1903; new
Eng. trans., P. Quennell, 1930,
Gramophone (Gr. gramma,
letter; phone, sound). Machine
for the reproduction of sound
from records of wax or other com-
position. The original type in-
vented by Edison in 1877 employed
cylindrical records; but the intro-
duction of the disk record type
by Berliner in 1887 was really the
forerunner of sound recording and
reproduction for domestic enjoy-
ment. The illustrations on page
3876 show the principal parts of a
simple acoustic gramophone. The
sound wave track on the record
vibrates the needle, and the
vibrations are conveyed by the
stylus bar to a diaphragm stretched
across the sound-box. The sound
waves from the diaphragm are fed
via the tone-arm to the horn, or
tone chamber, which amplifies and
distributes the sound.
To incorporate as large a horu
as possible in a limited space, the
actual tone chamber is often folded
back upon itself as shown in the
illustration. Although mica dia-
phragms are satisfactory, some of
the best results have been achieved
with a diaphragm of corrugated
aluminium freely suspended round
the periphery. The acoustic
gramophone has had only a
limited market since the intro-
duction of electrical recording and
reproduction in 1925.
In the latter system, the sound
waves on the record are converted
into electrical currents by a pick-
up in which a small armature